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looking for the familiar sign? 





THE 


EST 


FRIENDS 


Worried, little man ? 

Yes he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s watching 
out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking hard for the 
last ten minutes, but there are no familiar signs. 

Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England and the 
CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 

REGENT anid CALTEX belong to the same international organisation, 

and they supply the same high-quality petrol that keeps your 

Daddy's car going. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available in 66 

other countries. 

WATE 


YOUR CAR EVER HAD 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 








Pattern 603 /140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass... hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from overseas markets are welcomed. 


aterjord 
Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED*WATERFORD*IRELAND 




















Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a_ stone’s 


throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 
everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
... very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You’ll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 


different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 


atmosphere. 


Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 





























GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS 


FROM 


DUBLIN 


“ALL-IN’’ SUNDAY TOURS BY DIESEL 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH 


TO 


GLENS OF ANTRIM 
INISHOWEN PENINSULA 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
DONEGAL BAY AND SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
ARDS PENINSULA 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 
TO 
Vale of the'Boyne 
Hill of Tara 
Dublin City and North Coast 
Howth Castle Demesne and Summit 
Mystery Tours 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH TOURS 
TO 
Mountains of Mourne 


Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 


DAY TOURS also run from 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Bundoran 
and Sligo 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 

2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin (Tel. 43245) 


G. N. R. 














ROBINSON 
& CLEAVER 














Ulster’s 
foremost 
fashion store 











Situated at the City Centre, the 
Robinson & Cleaver Store is famous 
throughout the world for Irish Linens- 
Of interest to the visitor are the Jaeger 
Shop, Ciro Pearls Shop, Wedgwood 
Room and Elizabeth Arden Treatment 
Salon. The Fashion Showrooms on the 
first floor and Man’s Shop on the ground 
floor set the highest standards, where 
only the smartest and best will do. 














Restaurant— 
fourth floor— 


Belfast’s famous DONEGALL PLACE 


rendezvous. BELFAST 


Telephone 24481 























by Aer Lingus 





VISCOUNT! 
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SESSA 


Fly straight to Dublin by turbo- 
prop Viscount. You just can’t beat 
the Viscount for air travel: it’s so fast, so smooth, and 

so comfortable. You’re there before you know it! 
Round trip fares cost £12.10s.* from London; £23.8s. 
from Paris; £24.15s. from Amsterdam; £6.16s.* from 
Manchester. Other services to Dublin include: Paris, 

Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, Isle 
of Man, Edinburgh, Lourdes, Biarritz, Barcelona. Con- 
necting flights between Dublin and Shannon. 









* These fares are valid for 
all fights before June 1st. 
Midweek only thereafter. 
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Book to Dublin through 
your travel agent, B.E.A. 
or Aer Lingusin London:— 
174 Regent Street, W.1. 
Tel: WHItehall 1080. 
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Dr Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland's Finest Hire Service offers these features 
Mage a AJ RAVI ITINERARIES 


Y IN DUBLIN 












































172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 





IENTS MET ANYWHERE 
Model H.P. Per Week Model HP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £36 10 0 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £1350 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
(New Type) 
Ford RAC 10 £4 15 ©|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline |} BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 
Includes 500 Free Miles 
& ’ : “AB a) ia 
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TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 


Via olin aT 


LIVERPOOL- DUBLIN 
qi FISHCUARD- = SERVICE) 














BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, | 112 PATRICK STREET, 
DUBLIN CORK 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. paris: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de 
Castiglione, 1. Other Irish Bureaux 
at Berrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
GALWAY, LIMERICK and _ SLIGO. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 





This journal is issued by Bord Failte 
Eireann and published every two months 
at 93 Pembroke Road, Dublin. 


Tipperary Tune by R. M. Fox 

Irish Silverware by K. Ticher 

Drive Slowly Through Town by Patrick Brady 
Ireland’s Old Garden Roses by Ambrose Dunstan 
The Magic Islands by Caoimhin O Danachair 

St. Michan’s Church by Leon O’Broin 

Where the River Shannon Flows by Richard Hayward 
Ireland in Nine Days by Motor Coach 

An Téstal, 1956 

Our Visitors 

From the Bookshelf 


Tourist Topics 











Our Cover Picture 

The road to the creamery, Cloghane, Co. Kerry: On an inlet of Brandon Bay 
and overlooked by Brandon mountain, the tiny village of Cloghane is ideal for a 
quiet seaside holiday. It possesses a fine sandy beach, like many of the small 
resorts which dot the Irish coast. Whether you prefer a peaceful holiday, far 
from the bustling cities or all that goes with the livelier and bigger resorts, 
Ireland is well-equipped to answer your needs. 
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BY R. M. FOX Tune 


TIPPERARY IS STILL known to many people only as the name 
of a marching tune and they are not aware of the many 
attractions—second to none in Ireland—which this county 
has to offer. 

For those who want mountain scenery there are the 
Galtees—the loftiest inland range in the country—while the 
Knockmealdowns and Slievenamon, famed in song and 
legend, raise their peaks to the sky. These are in south 
Tipperary and, in the hilly district of the north, the highest 
point is Keeper Hill. Between north and south is a broad 
fertile plann—the Golden Vale, with its lush meadows and 
thriving cattle, a land flowing with milk and butter. 

Among the towns of Tipperary, Cashel holds a impor- 
tant place. The Rock of Cashel with its noble historical 
ruins, crowning the summit, is one of the most impressive 
and stirring sights in Ireland. For grandeur it bears com- 
parison with the antiquities of Greece and Rome. Cashel 
of the Kings was, for the south, the centre of authority 
just as Tara was for the nation. But while at Tara the work 
of excavation is gradually building up the story of its earlier 
glory, at Cashel this is evident from the fine buildings that 
remain. 

The Kings of Munster ruled from their fortress on the 
heights of the Rock and tradition tells how St. Patrick in 
A.D. 450 came to Cashel and baptised Prince Aengus, son 
of the reigning king. Built on the impregnable 300 foot 
limestone rock it was no wonder that the kings ruled here 
for more than a thousand years. In 1101, Murrough 
O’Brien, a descendant of Brian Boru, gave Cashel to the 
Church. The ruins which now crown the Rock belong to 
this later period. 

Here is King Cormac’s Chapel, dating from the early 
twelfth century, an architectural treasure. The Round 
Tower, in marvellous preservation, was built, it is thought, 
in the ninth century. In the group, too, are the Cathedral, 
the Castle, the Vicars’ Choral, the Royal Palace. St. 
Patrick’s Cross, curiously carved from a huge block of 
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Right: Chief town of County Tipperary, 
Clonmel lies in a charming part of the Suir 
Valley, with the Comeragh Mountains behind 
it to the south, 
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Carrick Castle, Carrick-on-Suir, Co. Tipperary: This 
Elizabethan fortified mansion was built by ‘ Black Tom’, 
the tenth Earl of Ormonde, 


The road to Cashel. Like the other Irish counties, Tipperary has first-class 
roads and can offer excellent motoring through widely varied scenery. 


stone, has as its base a rock said to have been the Coronation 
Stone of the Munster Kings. Close by are the remains of Hore 
Abbey. This cluster of historic ruins must be seen in its 
setting on the Rock before any idea of its impressiveness 
can be obtained. 

Leaving Cashel and its glories, let us take a glance at 
another major tourist attraction in Tipperary — the Glen 
of Aherlow, which commands a splendid view of the 
Galtees. At one time the glen was an important pass joining 
Tipperary and Limerick, running between the Galtees and 
the high ridge of Slievenamuck. The many small caves in 
the glen have sheltered outlaws and rebels from earliest 
times to our own day. Here is scenery with a'wild grandeur, 
close to the fertile plains. 

Clonmel, the capital of Tipperary, gets its name from the 
Irish words meaning Honey Meadow and there are many 
meadows here in the Suir Valley. It is an ancient and 
thriving town. The West Gate, which forms a graceful 
arch over the roadway, is an interesting survival from 
earlier years. Here, too, is the Main Guard, a picturesque 
building designed by Sir Christopher Wren to house the 
main guard of the garrison. 

If your tastes lie in the direction of caves there is much 
of interest in the Mitchelstown Caves. These caves—there 
are two—have long been famous. They comprise, in all, 
14 miles of underground marvels. The Desmond. Cave 
requires a rope or a ladder for entrance but the New Cave 
can be entered more easily, for a young lady, with a 
lantern, conducted me through for a small fee. I have never 
seen such wonders as the erosive effect of the water on the 
limestone has produced. Out of the stone has been fashioned 

















major tourist attractions. 


the likeness of animals’ heads, a huge gleaming sheet known 
as the Golden Fleece and—most marvellous of all—the 
pipes of a gigantic organ. 

Leaving the caves I travelled to North Tipperary, to the 
country town of Nenagh where, on Fair days, one can see 
the shops displaying farming machinery, iron gates, rolls of 
wire netting and heavy farm boots. There are carts, too, 
packed tight with fat, pink bonhams reposing on straw. 
Near by is the great stone circular keep of Nenagh Castle, 
the finest example of its kind in all Ireland, built in 1200, 
though it has been restored since. 

From Nenagh we are within easy reach of Lough Derg. 
If one takes the high shore road by the lough on the way 
to Ballina and Killaloe, the view over the lough rivals 
Killarney in its quiet beauty. This lough is studded with 
hundreds of small islands. One of the most interesting is 
Inis Cealtra or Holy Island which contains ruins of five 
ancient churches and architectural treasures dating from a 
monastic settlement in the seventh century. Lough Derg 
is famous for its boating and its fishing, especially when the 
mayfly rise in clouds. But just to see sunset over the lough 
is worth travelling a long way. 

About ten miles from Nenagh one can see a prosperous 
cluster of rural industries up on a shelf of the mountain at 
Portroe. These are grouped round the Killaloe slate quarry. 
There is also a factory for the manufacture of gaily-coloured 
domestic ware. Now they are making plastic radio cabinets 
as well. Besides this there is another factory turning out 
some $,000,000 metal tubes, used for tooth-paste, cosmetics 
and the like. 

A small, thriving, self-contained industrial community 
continued on page 40 


The Rock of Cashel, Co. Tipperary: The magnificent group of ruins which 
surmount the Rock—so evocative of Ireland’s past—are one of Co. Tipperary’s 





Lough Derg, some 25 miles long, is the largest of the Shannon Lakes. It offers 
excellent fishing and good catches of trout, averaging |} Ib. or more, are 
commonplace. Dromineer, Co. Tipperary, is one of the several angling centres on 
its banks. 
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Toilet Service by John Phillips. Dublin, 1699. Typical 
Charles Il decoration. National Museum of Ireland. 











HEN WE ADMIRE the few but very beautiful examples 
of the goldsmith’s art in our National Museum which have 
descended to us from medieval times, we find that each 
and every one of them was created for the use and glory of 
the Church or connected in some way with religion. There 
are no royal treasures as in other countries, and if the 
nobility invested in pieces of domestic silver, they must 
have ordered those from the renowned craftsmen in 
London, as not a single piece of domestic silver going back 
to the reign of Elizabeth I has come to light which could 
with any degree of certainty be attributed to an Irish 
silversmith. There were, no doubt, many craftsmen in this 
country who practised the art of working in precious metals, 
and numerous pieces of church plate bear witness of their 
skill, but no nobleman or wealthy merchant seems to have 
commissioned from them plate to adorn his dresser, or to 
be locked up in his coffers to take out and melt down into 
coins of the realm in time of need. 

In the National Museum we have the De Burgo Chalice, 
made about the time when Columbus discovered the New 
World, and most likely the work of a Galway silversmith. 
This is only one, if perhaps the finest example of the 
ecclesiastical plate, which was made in this country since 
medieval times. 

The next century must have brought about a big change 
in the customs of the nobility and gentry, and domestic 
plate must have come into fashion as the need arose to 
protect the community against forgeries and use of base 
metal. In 1605 the Dublin City Council ordered that 
certain marks should be stamped on all plate which in 
quality should be equal to the silver standard of the coins 
of the realm, but this order does not seem to have been 
carried out as no piece of plate bearing these marks has 
come to light. 

The protection against inferior plate was not provided 

: until the year 1638 when the Goldsmith Company of 
ia Dublin was incorporated by Royal Charter of Charles I, 
and from this date on, all plate had to be assayed by the 








Coat-of-arms from a Tankard by Edward Gillett, 
Youghal, about 1710. National Museum of Ireland. 


Goldsmith Company and stamped with certain marks, so 
called hall marks, and severe penalties were imposed for 
infringements of these rules. 

The mark best known to anybody who has ever looked 
on a piece of Irish silver is the harp crowned, and to this 
was added after 1730 the figure of Hibernia, and after 1807 
the Sovereign’s Head. 

Times were troublesome in Ireland, and peace did not 
return until the 1690’s. It is, therefore, no wonder that few 
pieces of Irish domestic plate have survived which bear the 
hallmarks of the first half-century after the Charter was 
granted in 1638. The only piece which has come down to 
us bearing the date letter A of the first year of the new 
Charter is a Flagon in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


An Irish ‘ Strawberry Dish’. By Joseph Walker, Dublin, 
1717. Beautifully decorated and a typical piece of 
the George | period. 






























The fashion in domestic plate seems to have changed 
with the monarchs ruling in England, and we speak in 
Ireland, as in England, of Charles II, William and Mary, 

Queen Anne silver, and the like. 
When Charles II returned from exile in 1660, he spared 
no effort to fit out the Royal household, and everybody 
connected with it with lavish donations of plate. The 
nobility and gentry, the corporation and guilds, in 
Ireland as in England, followed suit, and we find a number 
of pieces of Irish silver of this period decorated in finely 
chased and embossed work with conventional flowers and 
fruit in the Dutch style. A pair of large standing cups, 
silver-gilt, which were made for the use of the oldest 
Dublin Guild, the Trinity Guild of Merchants, and for 
which all the small pieces of silver in the possession of the 
Guild were melted down, are a good example of the 
Charles II period. They bear the Dublin hallmarks for 1679, 
and are in the National Museum of Ireland. 

The dozen or so years of William III reign can be 
recognised in many pieces of silver by embossed fluting 
and gadrooning. This style continued beyond the turn of 
the century into the reign of Queen Anne, and pieces with 
this decoration, antique and new, are often called ‘ Queen 
Anne.’ This is a grave injustice to the real Queen Anne 
style which is, at present, considered perhaps the finest in 
shape and quality which has ever been created. Decoration 
was all but abandoned and the surface of the metal was 

left severely plain so that the goldsmith had to lavish his 
art entirely on the creation of superb shapes and harmonious 
forms. 

This style continued well into the early Georgian period, 
but in the second quarter of the eighteenth century the 
fashion turned towards more decorative plate, and the 
silver was decorated in flat chasing, with bands of trellis 
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' Left : Harp-handled Cup by Alexander Sinclair, 
” Dublin, 1699. Typical fluting and gadrooning in the 
William and Mary style. Formerly in the author's 
























































work on salvers, applied strapwork on cups, and other 
embellishments. This trend of fashion continued for half a 
century, culminating in the rich and often over-decorative 
Rococo style. After the middle of the century pieces of 
silver were shaped and decorated after specimens of antique 
architecture and sculpture which were found during the 
excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum. Corinthian 
candlesticks have survived in such numbers in English and 
Irish silver that they must have been extremely popular at 
that time. 

This neo-classical style was introduced by the Adam 
brothers into architecture and furniture, and from about 
1775 onwards this Adam style was applied to numerous 


Above: Chocolate Pot and Stand. By Thomas 
Dublin, 1685. Decorated in the Chinese manner, 
of this period. National Museum of Ireland. 





ght: Pair of Cups by Edward Swan, Dublin, 1679. 
pical Charles Il decoration. National Museum of 
land. 









slow : An Irish Dish Ring of the early period. By 
i bert Calderwood, Dublin, about 1740. Formerly in the 
thor’s collection. 











pieces of silver which were decorated with festoons and 


er medallions by chasing or engraving. 
a The use of the engraver became very popular during the 
ye last quarter of the century, particularly on Irish silver which 
of was decorated with bright cut designs. Most Irish silver 
le spoons made between 1780 and 1800 follow this fashion, 
1e but numerous other pieces too. 
in The objects of plate made in Ireland did not vary to any 
id great extent from those made in England. Apart from 
at Dublin many pieces of plate were made in the larger 
provincial towns, Cork, Limerick, Galway, but also in 
mn Youghal and Kinsale. Some objects were peculiar to 
it Ireland, above all the Dish Rings, often called Potato 
1S Rings, spoolshaped objects which were made in large 
numbers in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
They were used, most likely, as supports for hot plates or 
all dishes. 
nner, The visitor to Dublin should not fail to view the compre- 


hensive collection of Irish silver in the National Museum. 
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BY PATRICK BRADY 


a microcosm of Irish life 





Buying or selling a horse ! On Fair 
Day everybody throngs to town. 





DRIVE 
SLOWLY 
THROUGH 
. TOWN 
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Small towns in Ireland vary greatly. This article by Patrick 
Brady, whilst not describing one in particular, brings to life 
the atmosphere that is common to many of them. In many one 
still finds that tranquil and balanced way of life which, regrettedly, 
becomes more and more rare as the twentieth century progresses. 


AND WHAT IS A TOWN ? It depends on what you expect. 
If you are American or British a town is second to a city, 
has hotels, cinemas, garages, and department stores. You 
know what to look for in a town—or you did—till you 
came to an Irish town. But here, lulled by green grass and 
foliage, trees and standing cattle, half asleep in a dream of 
thatched farmhouses and prim, neat labourers’ cottages, 
of corn growing among the rocks and children wandering 
home from school, you see it, a painted board set in the 
grass-margin, ‘ Drive Slowly—Town Ahead ’, and below 
the name, Slane or Oughterard, Virginia or Omeath. 
The country is still unbroken, no spires or neon-lighting, 
only the first house showing a whitewashed gable through 
the trees. Then you turn the corner, and surprisingly, 
you are there, in the one long street of a small Irish town. 

The colours are grey and slate, broken by an occasional 
pink wall or green door. The houses lie squat together, 
leaning on each other for support, nestling together 
uneasily as if aware of the country strangling them all 
the time, creeping up to their back-doors. The wide 
street is nearly deserted save for a cart or two rumbling 
through, a few cyclists coming to a stop or mounting with 
shopping bags fore and aft on spring carriers or groggily 
swinging from handlebars. The grocer takes a long 
good-bye of his customer outside the shop proudly titled, 
‘Jas. Farrell & Sons, Family Grocer, Estd. 1906.’ All 
along the street bicycle: lean precariously against window- 
sills and walls, against shops and pubs and private houses. 
A policeman stands with folded arms at the barrack 


Fair Day everywhere in Ireland provides 
a welcome opportunity to meet old friends. 
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door and then, for exercise, strolls as far as the Fair Green The Town Hall is cinema and playhouse, dance hall 



















; and back looking as if he were trying hard to remember and assembly rooms. Glancing down the street you might 
1 what, beyond an unlighted bicycle or a drink after hours, say, thinking of the grey look the town has, ‘ Dead 
| a crime was. Women move across the street, talk, gesture, compared with $———,, Ohio, or B——, Lancashire’, 
i move on again in slow-motion, and rather self-consciously but you would be wrong. The best pulse is not the loudest. 
a car passes now and then. You may have to listen before you hear the confident, quiet 
| At six o'clock the hardware merchant carries his forks pulse of a small town. 
and spades and coils of barbed wire indoors and goes To the Town Hall, for example, every Wednesday 
upstairs, home to his family. And in several sweetshops evening at 8.30 or thereabouts, regular as a hoof-beat 
j old women select books for their library customers, the comes the travelling cinema, bringing Roy Rogers and 
very best Western, the most romantic Romance. Publicans’ Clarke Gable, blurred and spotted a little by time, showing 
wives, taking the early shift, hear the day’s doings on the as well and for no good reason, 1, 2, 3, 4, and a host of Xs 
farm from men with hayseed in their throats. Past the Fair and dashes on the screen at intervals, drowning some of 
Green, past the grocer’s,you can see the road running down the dialogue with the noise of the engine that provides 
| to the river and the evening mist on the river, so small is a power, but still clapped and cheered by an enchanted 
d small Irish town. audience. Then the dramatic season. ‘ Father Matthew ’, 
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lrish town has a character 




















Above: Droichead Nua, Co. Kildare. The 
broad open main street is a characteristic of 






many Irish towns. 


Left : Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny. Set in 
beautiful surroundings in the Nore Valley, 
it is the headquarters of the Kilkenny Hunt. 























































Fair Day, Killarney, Co. Kerry. 














“The Money Doesn’t Matter’, “The Croppy 
Boy’, real actors with real scenery and 
strong voices. Even, once a year, a circus 
under canvas on the Fair Green, a sight to be 
talked of for weeks. For sober citizens there 
is the Gun Club and the Young Farmers’ 
Club, and, for everybody every Sunday, “in 
a field kindly lent by Mr. Barrett’, a 
football or hurling match. 

These are the regular entertainments, but 
there are certain days when the town itself 
is en fete. First of these days, because it is 
the town’s livelihood, is Fair Day. From six 
o'clock on that morning all roads are filled 
with the sound and movement of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and horses, converging on the 
centre of a circle, the town. Dealers’ cars edge 
and slip by, cattle run, farmers shout at 
their stock and at their sons. The carts of 
lambs fill the lower end of the town, backed 
right up against the houses, leaving little 
room on the pavement or the street for 
people to pass. Dealers haggle, farmers shake 
their heads, the lambs bleat continuously 
like hoarse motor-horns until lorries take 
them away or a disgruntled son drives them 
home, without his half-crown pay to break 
the unpleasant news to his mother, * we 
didn’t sell.” On and beyond the Fair Green 
all is chaos and confusion, cattle everywhere, 
pigs everywhere, unshaven men and hardy 
boys everywhere, round the men lying on a 
bed of broken glass, round the escape artist 
and the ice-cream man. In pubs the men 
laugh and jostle each other, pursued by the 
rate collector, the rent collector, the man 
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Westport, Co. Mayo: In an arm 
of Clew Bay and surrounded by 
trees and groves, it is a most 
pleasant town. The Mall, with its 
lime trees on both sides of the 
river, runs through its centre. 




















you owe for bull money (‘Ho there, Jack, I hear you had a lovely calf from 
that cow you bought last Spring. Aye, ten bob and may you have luck.’) 
Intrepid salesmen drag farmers out to look at a ‘lovely yearling’, hanging on 
to their arms until all hope of a sale is past. The bus crawls through, inch by 
; | inch, and disgorges a host of women bent on buying everything for the 
. house. McDonagh has a notice out ‘ Good Food ’, and the Western Bank has 
| opened its office for this one day every month and is doing a roaring 
d business. At three o’clock the animals have all gone ; only men and women 
and boys roam and wonder, gorge and buy on this their monthly holiday. 
But for the townspeople it is far from a holiday. Next day brushes are out 
cleaning away the sawdust and the remains. It is a quiet day and given to 
5 profit-reckoning. 

: : There are other holidays. In Summer a Regatta on the lake, shooting galleries 
and Aunt Sallys and Hoop-la, girls in bright dresses and young men shouting 
, on their favourite crews. And later in the year is held a Grand Carnival of 
Dancing for a fortnight in the Town Hall ‘ to the music of Ireland’s leading 
continued on page 39, 































The open sunlit sky is their big top, a few commonplace 
objects the tools of their trade . . . the travelling showmen 
who come to town on Fair Day. 








Ireland’s Old Garden Roses 
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Scattered in delightful gardens in various parts of the country, 
Ireland of the Welcomes still boasts a wealth of old garden roses. 


An excellent opportunity of seeing them will be provided by the Rose Show to be held in Dublin on June 21st. 


Dr. T. C. O'Connor of Leixlip, when delving into the records of Christ 
Church, Dublin, recently found an interesting record relating to a grant 
of land from one Ralph Pippard to one Richard Bakebys ‘as a virgate on 
the fishery for salmon and otherwise on Ane Liffi on both sides of the Salmon 
Leap—Rent, a rose.’ 

This is dated 1344, and so precedes the Knohy’s Rose Custom, which also 
was a quit rent of a rose, and originated in London in 1379. Through the 
centuries that have elapsed since that, roses have continued to play an important 
role in Irish gardens and we still have a wealth of species of distinguished 
lineage. The Old Garden Roses—the joys of our grandparents—with their 
fascinating forms and unique scents, are still to be found in many a country- 
house garden. They did exist in England and all over the Continent until the 
ravages of war destroyed so many, and the plough had to work to make room 
for the growing of foodstuffs for both man and beast. It is for this reason that 
the Second Rose Show, held in 1954, surprised the judges from England so 
much that they proclaimed that Ireland alone could put up such a show of 
these Roses, many of which they had never seen before. They went as far as to 
say that no Show of them in England or on the Continent could possibly 
come up to this one in Dublin. It was on this occasion the exhibit of Old 
Garden Roses won the coveted cup given to the Rose Group of the R.H.S.L, 
by His Excellency the President of the Republic of Ireland, for the best exhibit 
at the show, against the most perfectly grown Hybrid Tea Roses. 

The Rose Group of the R.H.S.L., to which most of the rose authorities in 
Ireland belong, are staging two Shows in 1956; at the first of these, to be 
held at the Mansion House, Dublin, on Thursday the 21st of June, the Species 
and Old Garden Roses will predominate as their flowering season is the earlier, 
while at the same place on Wednesday, July 11th, the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Hybrid Teas, Floribunda, Ramblers and other later flowering Roses will 
be most in evidence. In addition, it is hoped that even more firms will show Trade 
Exhibits. Already considerable advance interest has been shown in these Shows, 


mainly due to the flattering accounts of the two last ones in various overseas 





journals and every visitor who has even a nodding acquaintanceship with roses 


should try to attend them. 


























































The Skelligs, a group of small islands lie 9 miles off the coast of Co. Kerry. Rising to a height 
of more than 700 feet and with many cliff faces dropping sheerly to the sea, the Great Skellig 
is the largest of the group. It was once the home of a community of early Christian monks. 7 






























CAOIMHIN O DANACHAIR 


BEFORE THE DISCOVERY of America Ireland lay out on the very last edge of the known : 
world. Everyone had heard about the countries to the east—Britain and France and 
the rest of Europe, and many had sailed to the east, soldiers and merchants and 


missionaries. But out to the west lay the unknown, and only a very brave or very 
foolhardy man would think of turning the prow of his ship to the western horizon. 
For out there in the endless ocean lay the magic islands, places of joy and beauty 
and mystery and terror. In early Irish literature there are five great sea stories which 
tell of men who sailed to the west, and in each of these stories the hero is driven 
by some great desire. Maelduin sailed out to find his father’s murderers, Bran was 
seeking a beautiful woman. MacRiala and his comrade went to save condemned 
criminals. The sons of Conall undertook a voyage of penance, and Brendan the 
Navigator sailed west for the glory of God. All of these returned to tell of strange 
and wonderful lands, and the story of Saint Brendan’s voyage became so well 
known in the middle ages that for centuries the maps of the world showed { Breasail 
and Saint Brendan’s Island clearly marked in the Atlantic ocean to the west of Ireland. 
So we need not be surprised when we learn that Iceland was first discovered by 
seafaring monks from Ireland, or when we find the name of one * William of Galway’ 











Rathlin O'Beirne Isiand, seen across one 
of the many beautiful strands along the 





















in the list of the men who sailed to the New World with 
Columbus, or when we realise that the great South 
American: republic, Brazil, takes its name from { Breasail 
of the Irish legend. 

Of course, you can still hear stories of the magic islands 


a height ‘ ; 
it Skellig from people who live along the west coast ; indeed you 
» monks. can meet people who have seen them, for it is true that a 











mirage may be seen occasionally from the west coast of 
Ireland. Many people have seen and described this, and one 
of them—the well-known scholar T. J. Westropp—even 
made a coloured sketch of it. He says ‘ It was a clear evening, 
with a fine golden sunset, when just as the sun went down 
a dark island appeared far out to sea. It had two hills, one 
of them wooded ; between these, from a low plain, rose 
towers and curls of smoke. My mother, my brother and 
several friends saw it at the same time ; one person cried 
that he could “ see New York’”’.’ 

In the old days people thought that if you could reach 
one of these islands and throw a handful of earth or a 
burning coal on to it the vision would become solid reality, 
and one legend is that the island of Bofin, off the coast of 
Galway was disenchanted in this way—and if you don’t 
believe the story you should go and look at the island, for it 
is solid enough for anyone. 

When landing on one of these magic islands you need 
all your wits about you. Take the case of the young 
fisherman in the Dingle Peninsula story. He came through 
a bank of fog in his boat and on to the beach of an island 
which he had never seen before, although he knew that 
coast well. He went ashore and walked through a wonderful 
meadow to a fine house. In the house he saw an old man 


. . sailed west for the glory of God 


Co. Donegal coastline. 











and a beautiful girl seated on fine chairs and surrounded 
by all sorts of rich furniture. ‘Good day to you, Dermot 
O’Shea,’ said the old man, ‘ You are very welcome. And 
because you are such a fine young man I shall give you 
something. Look around, and if you see any beautiful 
thing here it is yours for the asking.’ * If you don’t mind I'll 
take that nice gold cup,’ said Dermot. The old man turned 
on him in anger. * You fool ! You blind fool !’ said he, 
‘Are there not more beautiful things here? Take your 
cup and go, and make no delay on your way home !’ 
Dermot took the cup and ran to his boat and pulled out 
into the fog—and reached the shore of Kerry only just in 
time to escape a great wave which swept in from the sea. 
He was greatly troubled by all this and told his tale to a 
wise old priest. ‘ You had a lucky escape, my son,’ said 
the priest, * for by the most beautiful thing in the house the 
old man meant his daughter—that you should stay and 
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Low stone walls are a dominant feature of many Irish 
landscapes and cover the hillsides particularly in the 
west and north-west with their interlacing. Gola Island, 
off the Co. Donegal Coast. 





marry her. And if you had agreed to that, 
you would never see your home again.’ 
There is a story in Co. Galway of a man 
who had better luck. His name was 
Murrogh O’Lee and he sailed to { Breasail 
and was given a magic book of medicine, 
by means of which he could cure every 
disease and ailment, known and unknown. 
So runs the legend, and the book may 
still be seen in Dublin in the Royal Irish 
Academy ; this book really is a medical 
treatise, bearing the date 1434, compiled by 
the famous medical family of the O’Lees: 
So, if you are on the west coast of Ireland 
look out for the magic islands. For, in sober 
fact, you have as good a chance of seeing 





them as anybody. 














. and reached the shore of Kerry only just in time to escape a great wave which swept in from the sea. 











. . sailed west for the glory of God. 





St. Mac Dara’s Island, Co. Galway 





BY LEON O’BROIN 


The ancient churches and cathedrals of Dublin are 
the living records of much of the Irish capital's past. 


St. Michanine 


Lefe : The movable Prayer-Desk, generally called Right: St. Michan’s, a seventeenth-century structure, 
the Penitents Pew, dates from the early eighteenth was erected on the foundations of a Danish Church 
century. On it transgressors confessed their sins before originally built about A.D. 1096. The square battle- 


the congregation. mented tower is believed to date from the Danish period. 


WITH SOME EXAGGERATION a popular writer of travel books has described St. Michan’s as 
Dublin’s chamber of horrors ; he was referring to what one sees and is told on a visit to 
the vaults of that church. Overground, the interest is centred in perfectly normal things, the 
graves of patriots and churchmen in the surrounding cemetery ; the church tower, which 
is the oldest part of the building and dates back to the eleventh century and the Danish 
occupation of Dublin ; within the building, an effigy of a bishop who was possibly the 
founder of the church, a stool of repentance and an organ on which Handel played during 
his Dublin sojourn. These things alone make the place well worth a visit, but it is below the 
ground that the visitor is confronted with the really unusual. He is taken through iron doors, 
down flights of steps into one, and later into a second, of the burial chambers that run east 
and west beneath the church. The air is extraordinarily fresh, so that on that account the 
visitor need not fear the descent. Nor is there, at first, anything exceptional in what he sees 
below ; stacks of coffins within family vaults, some of them draped and bearing coats of 
arms to denote the noble rank of their occupants ; a large trunk containing the remains of 
the brothers Sheares, who, following their execution in 1798, were brought from the 
neighbouring prison of Newgate for interment here. And then the visitor is shown what we 
may term Exhibit A, the “mummies” who draw the crowds to St. Michan’s. 

Within a small vault, into which one may enter, a number of naked bodies are laid out 
in plain coffins on the ground and the warden invites the visitor to inspect them closely 
and to shake their hands. * Mummies’ is the word commonly used to describe these rather 
pitiable objects, but in fact they have never undergone any artificial process designed to 
preserve them such as we associate with Egyptian mummies. Their state of preservation 
appears to be entirely due to the dryness of the vaults which, it has been suggested, derives 
from the fact that the walls and floor are composed of a stone peculiarly calculated to resist 
moisture. The preservation is not complete—the intestines and other parts containing fluid 
matter seem to have decayed at an early stage—but what has survived in these conditions 
of exposure is quite remarkable. 

Two of these mummies are said to be a crusader and a nun who died at the age of one 
hundred and eleven. Others have, from time to time, been described as ‘O’Connor Dhu, 
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St. Michan’s Church contains some fine carved woodwork, and 
an organ dated 1724 on which Handel is said to have played. 


an Irish King of the race of the Roderic O’Connor’ and as ‘ an athletic young felon of the 
seventeenth century, who had shed a brother’s blood ’"—but these are probable extravagances, 
like the story that has gone into circulation of a lady deposited in one of these vaults who, 
to the dismay of the sexton, revived while he was in the act of removing a ring from one 
of her fingers. Terrified, the sexton fled to his dwelling beside the gate, leaving his lantern 
behind him, which the supposed corpse taking up, left the vault, and in her grave clothes 
contrived to reach her home, where she lived long enough to become the mother of a family. 

The truth, so far as I have been able to establish it, is that none of the bodies on view was 
in St. Michan’s before 1780. The church, since its foundation, has undergone a number of 
modifications and in 1686 major alterations were carried out and it is from this year that 
the vaults date. It follows that the peculiar subterranean conditions could only affect burials 
after that date. The theory that among the bodies now shown are a crusader and an Irish 
King, whilst picturesque, hardly seems probable in the circumstances. The nun is a more 
likely prospect, but while the printed burial registers do show the burials of two ladies 
whom I take to be nuns, I have not been able in my researches to link them up with any of 
the communities of sisters which were in Dublin during the period. They may, however, 
have been Benedictine or Dominican Tertiaries, or Oblates. Neither have I been able to 
satisfy myself that these particular ‘nuns’ are among the bodies the visitor is shown in 
St. Michan’s. 

An interesting thing about the ‘ nun’ that has survived is that nobody save Dr. R. R. 
Madden, the historian, has given her a name. He says she was a Miss Crookshank and that 
she had such a reputation for sanctity that at one period multitudes of people visited her 
resting place. If this be true, it is astonishing how information about her has entirely dis- 
appeared, so much so that I am inclined to think that Dr. Madden was guilty of a double 
error in calling her Miss Crookshank and in ascribing to her a reputation for miracle-working 
which rightly belongs to a Father Thomas Tasborough who died in Dublin in 1727 and 
who appears to have been buried in or very near the mummies’ vault. 

So it will be seen that the rather unique mummification that is perpetually in progress 
is only one of a number of mysteries that remain to be solved in old St. Michan’s. 


























The C.i.E. motor launch, St. Brendan, on the Shannon at Killaloe. 
It was near here that Sarsfield forded the river on his midnight ride. 


Firry YEARS AGO the seventh edition of Murray’s Guide to Ireland complained : 
* The pleasant trip which could be made on the upper reaches of the Shannon, 
by means of the excellent little steamers of the Shannon Development 
Company, is no longer possible, for these vessels have ceased to run.’ This 
seemed sad to me then and it has seemed sad ever since, for | am a great lover 
of the Shannon, and I know that far too few people are aware of its manifold 
attractions as a place for a restful holiday full of charm and varied interest. 
The complaint no longer stands, for C.I.E. introduced a series of Shannon 
cruises last year. Now visitors can enjoy this wonderland of river and lake, 
of places, within its stream and on each side of it, steeped in history and romance, 
and of kindly people and quiet homesteads. And around and above all, they 
can enjoy the wonderful Shannon air which must be breathed deep rather 
than read about, for there is a quality in that air which you will never forget. 
It is soft and lovely, balmy and full of a subtle essence as it comes to your 
nostrils through the fringe of reeds that nods lazily at you from the lapping 
margins of the great stream. 

According to the C.LE. programme the cruises will vary in duration from 
one to eight hours and thus cater for all tastes and budgets. Athlone will be the 
starting point and southwards the cruising limit will be lovely Killaloe, whilst 
northwards that little town of my heart, Carrick-on-Shannon, where everyone 
is my good friend, will mark the farthest reach envisaged in that direction. 
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Garrick on Shannon 







Now you can enjoy cruises 





WHERE THE RIVER SHANNON FLOWS 
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I have long dreamed Of this “sort of thing and now my 
dream comes true. Old Athlone, with its memories of 
Custume and his heroic deeds for Ireland, will fade astern 
| as we head northwards through the dancing waters of Loch 
Ree ;_ past the Black Islands where my friends the Hanleys 
and O’Haras live in great peace, and where their cows, 

in search of fresh pasture, swim from island to island of 
this miniature archipelago ;_ past Inis Clothrann, named 
after the sister of Queen Maev of Connacht but more 
peacefully associated with the holy Saint Diarmid who 
founded a small monastery on the island in the sixth 
} century; past sleepy Lanesborough and up into Loch 
Forbes, one of the smallest but best-timbered of the 
Shannon Lakes ; through Lochs Bofin and Boderg and up 
into Carrick-on-Shannon itself, capital of Leitrim and, 
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GAP OF DUNLOE, KILLARNEY. 
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Nine-Day [our 


of Ireland 
by Motor Coach 


C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport Company) offers a series of all-in 
conducted tours varying in length and visiting all parts of Ireland. 
The longer tours range from six to twelve days and day and 
half-day trips may be undertaken from Dublin and other 
centres. Travelling in modern luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, visitors on these tours are assured of every possible 
comfort. Each night is spent in a first-class hotel in a renowned 
beauty spot and ample time is allowed en route for sight-seeing. 
For our tour in this issue we have selected a nine-day itinerary 
from those organised by C.I.E. Beginning and ending in Dublin 
it offers a most comprehensive picture of Ireland within a reason- 
ably short period of time. For their illustrated brochure which 
gives details of prices, etc., write to Coras Iompair Eireann, 
Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O’Connell Street, 
Dublin. 






FIRST DAY 
Dublin to Sligo via Maynooth, Athlone, Roscommon 
and Boyle. 
Athlone on the River Shannon, is the ‘ capital’ of the 
midlands and has many historic associations. During the 
summer months the C.LE. pleasure launches ply the river 
between here and the other beauty spots along its course. 
The town of Sligo is surrounded on three sides by 
mountains ; it lies close to the beautiful region immortalised 
in the poetry of W. B. Yeats. 
Another of the C.I.E. conducted tours does a circular 
trip of Co. Donegal, visiting most of the places of interest 


in that most beautiful county. 
Overnight Sligo. 


SECOND DAY 
Sligo to Mallaranny via Castlebar and Westport. 
Afternoon tour of Achill Island. 
Situated on an inlet of Clew Bay, Westport, with its 
tree-lined streets, is a most attractive town. Lying off the 
Mayo coast and joined to the mainland by a bridge is 
Achill Island. Ireland’s biggest island it offers numerous 
places for first-class bathing and plenty of scope for walking 
and hill-climbing. The early summer months see giant 
basking sharks being caught by local fishermen. 


THIRD DAY 
Mallaranny to Galway via Leenane, Clifden, Spiddal, 
Salthill. 
This day’s journey is through the beautiful region of 
Connemara. A district of superb scenic grandeur, 
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INTIC OCEAN 
Connemara is dominated by the majestic mountain range 
called the Twelve Bens. Here, the Irish language and 
traditions are still a living force, especially near the * capital’ 
Clifden. Salthill, one of Ireland’s leading holiday play- 
grounds, is a suburb of Galway. In Galway, the chief town 
of western Ireland, the modern world and age-old Irish 
traditions are often inexorably mixed. The Spanish Arch 
and Parade are reminders of the days when Spanish 
merchants walked its streets. 
Overnight Galway. 
FOURTH DAY 
Galway to Kenmare via Ennis, Limerick, Adare, 
Killarney. 
An historic city, Limerick still preserves the unhurrying 
grace of yesteryear. Some portions of the ancient walls 
remain and there are many other interesting ruins. Adare, 
an old-world place, with quaint thatched cottages and 
lichened medieval churches, is a few miles outside Limerick 
city. 
Overnight Kenmare, 
FIFTH DAY 
Kenmare to Killarney and back. Day free in Killarney. 
One of the world’s best-loved beauty-spots, its matchless 
charm has been described too often to need re-telling. The 
locally organised tours are excellent for those with limited 
time. Riding through the Gap of Dunloe, ‘shooting the 
rapids ’ and a jaunting car trip through the National Park 
can all be undertaken in one day-long tour. 
Overnight Kenmare. 


continued on page 35 
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TYPICAL C.I.E. TOURING BUS. 
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For Irish landscape, you must come to Ireland... . 
But the traditional elegance of Irish Linen can grace 
every home. 


Issued by the Irish Linen Guild on behalf of the Irish Linen Industry. 














Gan TOSTAL 


MAY 6th—-——MAY 2lst 


1956 







IRELAND’S SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL 







An Téstal—Ireland’s early-season tourist festival—is celebrated 
each year with a varied programme of cultural, social and 
sporting events. Held before the peak holiday period—at a time 
when travel is at its most comfortable and accommodation 
is easily obtained—An Tostal 1956 offers a greater variety of 
events than ever before. And remember that it is not only the 
large cities and holiday centres which celebrate An Tostal : 
towns and villages in all parts of the country will join in the 
festivities from May 6th to May 21st. 

Here are a few of the highlights from the long list of events 
specially prepared for your entertainment : 


Something to see N The Pageant of Cuchulainn with a cast of 1,000, will 
be presented on six consecutive nights, from May 16th- 
to enjoy and to 


21st in Croke Park, Dublin. 
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o The first International Film Festival to be held in 
mm r e : 3 
eereente ul 3 Ireland has the approval of the Federation International de 
\ Producteurs de Films. Special awards will be made for the 
best films and outstanding actors. Cork : May 21-27. 





The Golden Ball Golf Grand National is played 
across country starting from a tee on Cill Dara Golf 
Course and finishing at the 18th green on the Curragh Golf 
Course five miles away. A valuable trophy will be presented 
to the winner by Bord Failte Eireann: May 13. 

The International Choral Festival was one of the big 
successes of An Téstal last year. Choirs from England, 
Wales, Italy and Germany as well as Welsh, Ukrainian and 
Indonesian folk dance teams participated. This year entries 
have been received from the countries mentioned and from 
many others. Crry Hatt, Cork : May 16-20. 

continued on page 39 
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The Perfect 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur 
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The Irish Mist Liqueur Co. Ltd. . 
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Siuyé; i k been splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 
bring within your reach standards of comfort and 

excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 

They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 

of gaiety, restful ships if you desire ra 

rest and tranquility ; for their superb 

appointments provide for every taste f € 
al. 










































and mood. Add to these attractions 
bright, congenial company and atten- 
tive courteous service, and you have 
everything that makes a voyage 
memorable. 









It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 











every walk of life to holiday in Ireland . . . 


With the recent introduction of all-in luxury hunting holidays in Ireland, the joys of Irish hunting 
are now more readily available to U.S. sportsmen than ever before. Arranged by experts, holidays of 
this kind are offered by Swissair, the St. Hubert Sporting Organisation and Shannon Travel. Mr. 
Shornstein, of Massateque, New York, seen here chatting with an Irish huntsman, came on one of these 
trips to experience the incomparable thrills of an Irish hunting holiday. 


Mrs. Brink photographed on a visit to Dublin some months ago. Mrs. Brink was in Ireland previously 
vy) when her husband was making the highly successful travel film ‘ Blossom Time in Ireland.’ At the 
moment Mr. Brink, world traveller and photographer, is on a coast-to-coast tour of America lecturing 
on his impressions of Ireland and the Irish. He uses * Blossom Time in Ireland ’ to illustrate his lectures. 


3 Ireland enjoys a well deserved world renown as a sporting country. Snipe shooting, at its very best 
in the West of Ireland, attracted this party from France. Pictured outside their hotel are from left : 
M. Michael Ecot, M. George Halphen, Count de Lapeyrouse, and M. Jacques Blumentrol. 


Three pretty Chinese air hostesses who recently spent a short holiday in Dublin at the invitation of 

4 Aer Lingus (Irish Air Lines). During their visit they did some shopping and expressed themselves 
delighted with all they had seen on their first visit to Ireland. Photographed on their arrival at Dublin 
Airport they are from left : Ruby Huang, Jenny Wang and Rosa Wou. 


Professor A. V. Hill, O.B.E. and Nobel Laureate, representing the British Association for Advancement 
5 of Science, was recently in Dublin to attend the inaugural conference at which details of the Dublin 
Meeting, to take place in September 1957, were discussed. It is expected that 2,500 members of the 
Association will attend the 1957 Meeting. The growing popularity of Ireland as a venue for conferences 
and congresses is evidenced by the large number of bookings already made by various associations. 


Mr. Walter Hughes of the News Chronicle, London, is interested in all aspects of fishing—particularly 

6 coarse fishing. On a recent visit to Ireland to gather material for his column, ‘ Fisherman’s Corner ’ 
he found time to fish the Cavan and Roscommon lakes. He commented on the excellent facilities offered 
to coarse fish anglers in Ireland—no licence is required to fish for pike, perch, bream or rudd and there 
is no close season. 
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75/6 MARLBOROUGH ST. 


% LYONS TEA in 
sealed grease-proof 
packets, each packet 
containing the exact 
measure for a pot for 
one, two or more 
persons. The advantages 
of this method are 
numerous—prevention 
of waste, saving of time 
and a consistently high 
standard of quality 
from each pot which 
are alone sufficient 


to justify its adoption. 


DUBLIN PHONE: 43347-8-9 
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Paik MOUNTAINS OF IRELAND 


by D. D. C. Pochin Mould 
ANoTHER book from the pen of that mountaineer, geologist 
and sensitive observer, Doctor D. D. C. Pochin Mould, will 
be welcomed by those who have already read her earlier 
work on the Irish scene, ‘ Ireland of the Saints’. It is the 
first substantial volume on Ireland’s mountains since H. C. 
Hart’s pioneering work on the subject back in 189s. 
Ireland’s loveliest landscape is bound up with its 
mountains—the softly rolling, gorse-clad Wicklow hills, 
the stark, rocky grandeur of the Twelve Bens in 
Connemara; the Kerry ranges cradling the Killarney 
lakes ;_ the lordly peaks of Donegal. The subtle interplay 
of constantly-changing light and colour which so character- 
ises them has been the inspiration of many artists and poets. 
To the discerning mind and exploring feet, however, there 
is more to the blue-hazed ridges than an impressive scenic 
background. In this book Dr. D. D. C. Pochin Mould 
turns her attention not only to the beauty, individuality 
and changing moods of the hills, but to the historic 
associations so intimately linked with them ; the light so 
often thrown on ancient traditions by the evocative place- 
the barbaric forts and little early Christian ruins 
the geological 


Batsford, 218. 


names ; 
scattered in high places, old customs, 
structure and the pre-glacial flore still surviving in many 
areas. 

This book, illustrated with 48 well-chosen photographs, 
will interest not only the mountaineer and hill-walker, but 
all who would like a closer knowledge of Ireland. 


PILOT BOOkh OF THE HIVER 


SHANNON | 
Bord Failte Etreann, 2s. 6d. 

CruisinG on the River Shannon is becoming increasingly 
popular amongst the wide variety of sports which Ireland 
can offer the holiday maker. Contributing to the attractions 
of this sort of vacation are the variety and charm which the 
Shannon—Ireland’s longest river—offers the visitor. Slow- 
moving and regal—and easily navigable for much of its 
170-mile course to the sea—the Shannon passes some 





deservedly famous beauty spots, widens to torm the three 
large lakes of Derg, Ree and Allen, and offers first-class fishing 
and bathing all along its length. The introduction, last 
summer, of the C.I.E. pleasure cruises brought to the atten- 
tion of many the beauties of this lordly and tranquil river. 
Anticipating anew demand for navigational literature on 
the Shannon, Bord Failte Eireann, in conjunction with the 
Inland Waterways Association of Ireland, has produced 
this Pilot Book of the River Shannon. Extremely useful, it 
contains all the information that anyone taking a boat on 
the Shannon is likely to require. Full details regarding 
navigational guides, lock measurements and charges, safe 
moorings s and draughts, are all clearly and accurately given. 
l-inch and 1-inch maps are supplied and show in detail 
the best routes along the length of the river and its lakes. 
This booklet is an indispensable adjunct for anyone 
contemplating a cruising holiday on the Shannon. 
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continued from page 29 

SIXTH DAY 
Ring of Kerry via Killorglin, 

Parknasilla. 
A broad peninsula stretches south-west from the Killarney 
region. Containing some of the finest mountain scenery in 
Ireland, the coast road around the peninsula is called the 
Ring of Kerry. Starting and ending in Kenmare the run is 
110 miles. Highlights of this trip are Killorglin, venue of 
the famous ‘ Puck Fair’ in August, Waterville, one of the 
best fishing centres in Ireland, Sneem, a much-favoured 
centre for climbers and artists, and Parknasilla of which it 
has been said * One’s first impression of Parknasilla is of 
a garden of the tropics dropped upon the Atlantic sea-board 

of Ireland, and drowsing with palms and exotics.’ 

Overnight Kenmare. 


Waterville, Sneem, 


SEVENTH DAY 

Kenmare to Cork via Glengarriff, Inchigeela, Macroom. 

Afternoon visit to Blarney Castle. 
Glengarriff is a place of wild beauty and sub-tropical 
vegetation. Though famous as a holiday resort, it remains 
an unpretentious scattered little village. Blarney Castle in a 
beautiful wooded setting 1s famous the world over for its 
magic stone which confers the gift of eloquence on all who 
kiss it. 
Cork is a charming city, spread over the steep banks of the 
River Lee. Of the many places of interest in Cork, St. Ann’s 
(Shandon) Church, with its curious steeple and famous 
bells, is perhaps the most well-known. A striking view of 
the city can be had from Montenotte. 

Overnight Cork. 

EIGHTH DAY 

Cork to Wexford via Youghal, Lismore, Waterford. 
One of the foremost holiday resorts of Co. Cork, Youghal 
enjoys a beautiful situation and a magnificent strand. In 
Lismore, a well-known beauty spot, the Castle stands 
majestically on a cliff high above the River Blackwater. 
Waterford, founded by the Danes in 850, was the scene of 
endless battles, burnings and re-buildings until to-day it 


stands a noble city with many reminders of its vigorous 
continued on page 39 
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Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


LICENSED 24 HOURS 
THROUGHOUT GARAGE SERVICE 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘‘ Gresham, Dublin” 














ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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continued from page 27 


SHANNON CRUISES 


apart from Lifford, the smallest county town in Ireland. 
Here dwell the merriest and kindliest people in the Western 
world, and they made me a freeman of their ancient 
borough many years ago. From Carrick I commend 
anyone to make the detour to Loch Key, and I hear that 
this trip is to be included in the schedule. Up the Boyle 
River we'll go, up through Cootehill and Knockvicar, up 
through a reed-fringed countryside of smiling little farms 
and of friendly people who will most likely wave as we 
pass, through a picturesque bridge or two and a lock 
to lift us up a few feet to the higher level of the Key 
waters. And then into Loch Key itself, which with Loch 
Gill I place as the prettiest and best-graced of all our 
Northern lakes, and from its comely bosom the sight of 
the splendid demesne and mansion of Rockingham will 
twist the heart in you with the beauty of it all. 

Southwards from Athlone towards Killaloe the journey 
will provide equal but different attractions. Only a few 
miles down the widening stream one of the holiest of our 
monastic sites, Clonmacnois, will loom up on our port 
bow. Clonmacnois, in its quiet watered land, founded by 
Saint Ciaran in the sixth century and famous throughout 
Europe for many generations after that as a seat of learning 
and piety. Thereafter we shall pass Shannonbridge, with its 
stout old artillery barracks now a warehouse and shop 
and its grand bridge of seventeen graceful arches flung 
across the river; and then Banagher, with its rousing 
slogan of ‘ That bates Banagher and Banagher bates the 
band’; till we come to Portumna, at the head of Loch 
Derg, neatest and cleanest little town in the West, fitting 
memorial to my old friend, the late lamented Monsignor 
Joyce, to whom God be good. Down Loch Derg, largest 
and loveliest of the Shannon lakes, we head for picturesque 
Killaloe, and the neighbouring Slieve Aughty mountains 
soon prepare us for the nearer grandeur of Slieve Bearnagh 
so soon to come upon us a vision of surpassing splendour. 
But first, to starboard, we shall enjoy the pleasant sight of 
Mountshannon, nestling at the foot of Knockeven, and to 
port the storied isle of Inis Cealtra, usually known as 
Holy Island, with its shattered remains of an ancient 
monastery and Round Tower. And then to Killaloe, with 
the history-drenched earthworks of Kincora beside it, 
and with its own bright jewel of a twelfth-century 
cathedral, said to have been built by Donal O Brien, King 
of Munster, still standing in dignity and beauty. Killaloe, 
with a riverside situation backed by mountains of great 
loveliness, that must vie with any town of Ireland in the 
way it is set and embowered. 

What more can I say in so short a space ? I have loved 
the Shannon country all my days, and I have wooed it 
constantly at no little pains and expense and inconvenience. 
And now its surpassing charms are laid before you all so 
that you may readily and reasonably enjoy them. Let you 
not waste this too-long withheld bounty. Haste you to the 
sweet, soft-aired lovable Shannon Shore. 
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SEA ANGLING COMPETITIONS 

Greystones, County Wicklow, an attractive holiday 
resort, is situated on a pleasantly-wooded part of the 
Wicklow coast ; it lies a few miles south of Bray Head 
and is 18 miles from Dublin. The town, formerly a quiet 
fishing village, because of its idyllic situation and excellent 
entertainment and sporting facilities, has become a resi- 
dential district as well as a popular sea-side resort. Not the 
least of its attractions is its proximity to the glorious 
scenery of County Wicklow. Glendaloch, one of Ireland’s 
scenic showpieces, is close by, as are the picturesque 
Wicklow mountains and the many beautiful vales hidden 
among them. But it is for its sea-fishing that Greystones 
has won renown with many hundreds of fishermen 
throughout Ireland and Britain. Off Greystones, skate, ray, 
tope and conger have been frequently taken and bass, 
pollock, and whiting are plentiful. The town has all the 
facilities needed by fishermen and catches are usually 
good and often excellent. 

The Bord Failte Eireann Sea-Angling Festival, held 
under the auspices of the Irish Federation of Sea Anglers, 
will take place this year at Greystones on September 8th 
and 9th. Valuable trophies will be presented to the best 
boat-angler and to the best shore-angler. It is expected 
that this contest will attract many French as well as English 
experts. 

Bord Failte Eireann will also award trophies for the best 
specimens caught by rod and line anywhere along the Irish 
coast during the months of July, August and September, 
1956. For full details on both these competitions write to 
the Hon. Secretary, Irish Federation of Sea Anglers, 
27 Seafield Avenue, Dollymount, Dublin. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, SUMMER SCHOOI 

The seventh session of the annual Summer School 
organised by University College, Dublin, will be held in 
the College from July toth-2s5th. Under the general title 

‘Ireland and the Modern World’, there will be talks on 
early Irish literature, folk-music onl modern Irish writing. 
Three speakers will deal with Ireland’s relations with Spain, 
France and the United States. Other activities of the 
School will include group discussions and debates. 

The entertainment side of the programme is attractive. 
Two days will be given to excursions ; one to Glendaloch 
and the other to the Boyne Valley and Tara, where 
excavations will be in progress under the direction of Dr. 
Sean P. O Riordain, Professor of Celtic Archacology, 
U.C.D. Visits to theatres and galleries are planned. Dr. K. 
B. Nowlan will give an illustrated talk on Dublin and will 
conduct walks through the old city. 











GUIDES for the perfect Irish holiday 


The official local guides published by Bord 
Failte Eireann are planned to give you full 
enjoyment during your Irish Holiday. 
Modestly priced and covering all parts of 
Ireland they are available through any 
Irish Tourist Bureau: 





DUBLIN 14 Upr. O’Connell Street. Phone: 44719/10. 























NEW YORK Ireland House, 33 East 50th Street. 
LONDON 71 Regent Street, Wl. THE OUZEL GALLEY LOUNGE 
PARIS Bureau de Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de Castiglione 1. Commercial Buildings, Dame _ Dublin 
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is In a Modern Reliable Car from 


SHANNON TRAVEL LTD. 





MID SEASON MAY and JUNE 





























DAILY RATES WEEKLY RATES 
| Mileage Per Week 
TYPE OF CAR | Per Day Plus Per Mile Basic Rate Per Week Rate for including 
Per Week included in | Excess Mileage Unlimited 
Basic Rate Mileage 
Hillman Minx | $4.30 5 cents $33.00 210 5 cents $42 
Prefect s 30 - 4d. £l1 Ils. 4d. £14 14s. 
$5.00 6 cents $36.00 6 cents $48 
Consul 35 /- 5d. £12 12s. sie 5d. £16 \6s. 
High Season, July, August, September 
: $5.60 5 cents $39.00 5 cents $48 
Hillman Minx \ | $ 210 | 
Suallnce f 40 - 4d. £13 13s. 4d. £16 16s. 
$6.50 6 cents $42.00 | 6 cents $54.00 
Consul 45 - Sd. £14 14s. 210 Sd. | £18 18s. 

















Minimum Daily Mileage 50 DUBLIN: Kildare House, Westmoreland Street. Telephone 72855 
LIMERICK: | Cecil Street. Telephone 1021 GALWAY: William Street. Telephone 76] 
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DRIVE SLOWLY THROUGH TOWN 


continued from page !7 


dance bands.’ A horseshow, too, is held, or a Fatstock 
Show, a Sports, a Feis, a Gymkhana. Each of these events 
brings its own colours and its own private wonder, the fat 
bookies from Galway or Dublin, the big cattle-men ‘from 
up the country’, the horsey men in full riding kit, lovers 
of horses but too heavy for jockeys. And at the Sports small 
boys run and run and run with their family name and 
town-land in their ears urging them to victory. 

A quiet place, you thought, but if you linger for 
a little time you may see more in the road sign 
‘Town Ahead’ than you expected, whether the town be 
Oughterard, half-way to Galway from the west as you 
drive by, or Slane in the Boyne valley seen from your 
coach window, or if it be Omeath in Louth and you have 
cycled down the mountain and, it seems, into it and the sea. 





AN TOSTAL 


In the National Currach Racing Championships this 
year, teams from Counties Clare, Donegal, Galway, Kerry 
and Mayo will compete. Salthill, Galway : May 20. 

The Feis Ceoil is an annual feature and the premier event 
of its kind in Ireland. The finest classical, traditional, and 
operatic singers and musicians in the country will take part. 
Dublin : May 7-12. 

Mumming Festival. Mumming is one of the most colour- 
ful forms of popular dramatic art, which has endured for 
over 200 years in parts of Ireland, notably in Wexford, 
Dublin, Donegal and Antrim. Rosslare : May 6, 13, 20. 


continued from page 31 
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past. Wexford, picturesquely situated near the mouth of 
the Slaney River, is an ancient place of narrow winding 
streets ; it is also a thriving business town and the centre 
of an active industrial life. 

Overnight Wexford. 


NINTH DAY 

Wexford to Dublin via Arklow, Avoca, Glendaloch, 

Bray. 
The ‘Sweet Vale of Avoca’ where the Avonmore and 
Avonbeg rivers meet has been made famous by Thomas 
Moore in his melody—* The Meeting of the Waters.’ The 
tree beneath which the poet so often sat can still be seen. 
Famed equally for its wild beauty and its historical interest, 
Glendaloch was once the site of an important monastic 
city. Founded in this wild valley in the sixth century by 
St. Kevin it grew to become one of the most renowned 
centres of learning in Europe. There are many ruins around 
the lakes which show the extent of the settlement. Bray, 
near Dublin, is an extremely popular holiday resort which 
caters for many thousands of cross-channel visitors each 
year. 

Arrive Dublin in afternoon. 





Ohinking of a Keliday in Iveland ? 


COME TO COUNTY WICKLOW, renowned for its magnifi- 
cent scenery. Bray is the premier seaside resort twelve miles from 
DUBLIN and the ideal spot for touring in WICKLOW. The 
ROYAL ‘ is the hotel ’ recommended by so many for its excellent 
catering, service and 60 comfortable modern bedrooms. (A.A. 
Three Star). R.I.A.C. and Bord Failte Eireann (Grade ‘A’). 


CENTRAL HEATING TELEVISION 


Royal Hotel, Bray 
CO. WICKLOW 


Phones: Bray 2097, 22321, 28241 








Telephone 44392 
’ ra ° N. 
Treland d Drive Hire 
Services ¥ td. 
5 LR. ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
Self-Drive with IRELAND’S DRIVE HIRE means 


you have a wide range of models to choose from and 
all our cars are new, ensuring trouble-free driving. 

















Phones : 67357/61759 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


Cables: “‘Traycar, Dublin” 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 





























CO. DUBLIN 
LE a 


GOOD FOOD AND COOKING: FREE 
GOLF AND TENNIS + FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 49455 
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TIPPERARY TU NE continued from page 9 

has been built up in this rural area where there is employ- 
ment for the girls in the factories as well as for the men in the 
quarry. This is a process at work to a greater or less extent 
throughout Ireland in these days of industrial revival. Yet 
here on the Tipperary hillside the pattern emerges plainly. 
Many of the people on the small farms still lead an isolated 
life, cut off from city interests and ideas. Around their 
hearths I have listened to tales of spells, pishogues and 
fairies—mostly malignant—who work harm to crops and 
cattle or produce havoc in the dairy. 

Yet when the hooter goes in the morning the men and 
the girls stream in ready to do skilled industrial work. You 
can meet them cycling along the mountain paths. This 
work is done amid pleasant surroundings and it is interesting 
to watch the transformation of the slate from the huge 
blocks swung up from the quarry, to the smooth, shining 
slates all aay to roof buildings. In the distance there is the 
white streak of the Silvermines, a gash on the hillside. 
Above the quarry are two men silhouetted against the sky. 
They are pushing a truck on rails and are continually adding 
to the height of the hill, for their job is to tip the slate waste 
over the edge. 

From the quarry one can look over Lough Derg, which 
is 25 miles long and is the largest of the Shannon lakes. 
One of the most intriguing features of this Tipperary 
industrial village—where the ploughed ridges run to the 
quarry edge—is the way in which the people are responding 
to the new lipperary tune. 
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Genuine German Pilsener 


SOLE BOTTLERS FOR IRELAND 


SAVAGE, SMYTH & CO., LTD., DUBLIN 
PHONE: 42184 
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In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


* 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
3-Day Tour of Donegal 


All-in Cost £9 9 0 


4-Day Tour of Connemara — 
All-in Cost £13 13 0 


6-Day Tour of Northern Ireland — 
All-in Cost £18 18 0 


7-Day Tour of Northern Ireland — 
(Headquarters: Laharna Hotel, Larne, Co. Antrim) 


All-in Cost £12 12 0 
10-Day Tour of Ireland — 
All-in Cost £35 14 0 
LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PoRTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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iby the best ways to see /reland 


See Ireland the most comfortable way, the most enjoyable way — by CIE, 


: 
} 


whose facilities are at your service with everything to make your Irish holiday a memorable delight. 


Ask for particulars of 6, 7, %and 12-day luxury Motor Coach tours to Ireland’s 


world-famed beauty places — all meals and first-class hotel accommodation provided, (whenever 


possible at the six famous Great Southern Hotels, owned and managed by CIE). Other, 


CIE holiday features include Radio Train day-trips to Killarney and Galway ; Diesel Train 
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excursions and Motor Launch Cruises on the Shannon and its lakes. 
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IRELAND’S TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras Iompair Eireann, 
Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin ; in U.S. 
and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Toronto ; in FRANCE—British Railways Office, Paris. 
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LIFFEY IS LUCKY in its city; in the buildings 
that line it; in its bridges; and in the fact that the major industry on 
its banks is the Guinness Brewery. It runs sweetly under elegant spans 
like those of O’Donovan Rossa Bridge, past the splendid bulk of 
the Four Courts, bearing families of swans, and barges laden with 
casks of Guinness puffing quietly down to Custom House Quay. 

When you visit the Guinness Brewery — and it is a visit well 
worth making — you will learn that, contrary to legend, no Liffey 
water is used to brew Guinness. It all comes from springs far away in 
Kildare. You will learn much else of interest besides, for you will be 
able to follow the whole fascinating process of the brew, going 
peacefully on in plant of enormous size, where modern engineering 


and traditional methods go happily together. 





aK Visitors are taken round the 

Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children 
under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is 


closed on Sundays and public holidays. 


THERE’S A WELCOME FOR YOU AT THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


G.E.2642 
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